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Two Early Nineteenth Century Mantles 

THE carved wood mantles of New England made by Maclntire 
and workers of his school find their counterpart in Pennsylvania 
and the southern neighboring states in mantles decorated with 
composition ornaments glued or nailed on wood. With few excep- 
tions, such as Mt. Pleasant, Woodford, and Whitby Hall, where the 
mantle is a unit of the carved trim of a room, the carved wood mantle 
is a rarity ; and where we would expect to find an ornamental mantle 
one with composition decorations is the type almost invariably met 
with. Such are the two here described and illustrated and they are 
so distinctly characteristic of Philadelphia craftsmanship that the 
Museum is particularly pleased to have acquired them. 

A mantle similar to one of these is on exhibition in the Metro- 
politan Museum and the fact that the one in New York bore an 
inscription and a signature led to the purchase of this, in the hope 
that when the paint which had been laid on in many coats and many 
colors was removed it too might be found to be inscribed and signed. 
Such proved to be the case. The central panel decorated with a 
sarcophagus on which is perched an American eagle with wings 
spread and flanked by weeping willows, was carefully scraped and, on 
the front of the sarcophagus the inscription "Sacred to the Memory 
of Departed Heroes" came to light, and on the base, "R. Wellford 
Philadelphia Delit," precisely what appears on the mantle in the 
Metropolitan. While this does not determine the maker of the mantle 
and others resembling it, it does, without question of doubt, tell us 
that the composition ornaments on these mantles were made by 
Wellford. And in the Philadelphia directories from 1801 to 1839 the 
name of Robert Wellford, "ornamental composition manufacturer," 
occurs ; he moved at various times, probably with the growth of his 
trade, and his last reported business address, about 1836, is 145 South 
Tenth Street. He doubtless retired about this time, for in the 
directory of 1839 he appears as Robert Wellford, Gentleman, 12 
Perry Street. No later record than this is known of him nor has any 
will or administration of his estate been discovered from which it is 
assumed that he moved from Philadelphia and died elsewhere. It is 
almost impossible to determine whether he made the actual woodwork 
of the mantle or no ; probably not, though the evidence is but negative, 
since he never advertised mantles or any sort of woodwork, nor are 
the two crafts so closely related as to permit us to believe he practiced 
them interchangeably. 

Knowing the inscription, the mantle practically dates itself; it 
was made in the years following the war of 1812, and the whole tone 
of the central panel, while not exactly a cheerful decoration, reflects 
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the somber national pride in the outcome of the war and the respect 
for those who lost their lives in it. For the rest the mantle is fittingly 
dignified in design; the light Corinthian columns on either side sup- 
port each an entablature with a small vase of flowers in the frieze, and 
cornice and moulding ornamented with motifs of acanthus leaves and 
drapery. This same motif is continued on the moulding and cornice 
of the central portion which is undecorated except for the panel 
with the sarcophagus and two simple applied floral decorations on 
either side. 

The second mantle (Figure 2) is much the same in character; it 
is perhaps more restrained and certainly more satisfactory for in- 
terior decoration. It is needless to point out that the ancestors of 
the central classic design are the similar composition ornaments 
originally brought into favor by the Adam brothers. The small 
drapery motif that we find on the first mantle occurs again on this. 
It was apparently made from the same mould which leads us to affirm 
that the composition ornaments for both were made by Wellford. 
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